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thenes mentions the methodical collection of taxes, the
construction of roads, the entertainment of foreigners, and
the care of the sick ; and he tells us that births and deaths
were registered, trade and commerce encouraged, weights
and measures supervised, prices regulated, and that places
of public resort received careful attention. The Greek
writers identified the gods of the country with their own.
They supposed Siva to be Bacchus,-and believed Krishna
to be Herakles. Megasthenes was probably led into the
error of stating that Indian women bore children at the
age of seven from the observation of the fact that women
of the higher classes are contracted at that age to their
husbands, the truth being that they seldom bear children
until they are twice that age. But x\rrian, who wrote
about 150 A.D., says women married at seven and men
died at forty. He very faithfully describes the Brahmans
and their mode of life, and how they, like Plato, believed
the soul to be confined in the body as in a prison together
with sensual appetites, with which, during this mortal life,
it was bound to struggle in continual warfare. We learn
wl.at impression the Indians made upon the Greeks from
the well-known answer of the philosopher Dandalis, who
said that he had no need of Alexander, whose weapons
were powerless against him, since the Brahmans neither
loved gold nor feared death.
From the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, which was
probably written about AJX 90 by a Greek merchant
settled in Egypt, we .learn something of the commerce
of India before the Muhammadan conquest. The his-
torian Pliny, who died in A.D. 79, had described the
direct route across the Arabian Sea, which had been
discovered by the pilot Hippalos in the reign of the
Emperor Claudius. But long before the discovery of
Hippalos there had been traffic between the east coast
of Africa and the west coast of India, whence rice, butter,